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MCA HONORARY DEGREES 1990 


At Commencement on May 24, honorary degrees will 
be awarded to Sinclair Hitchings, Ada Louise Hux- 
table and Rose Slivka. MCA alumna JAcQugELINE 
Casey, another honoree for 1990, was awarded her 
degree in a special ceremony January 23 in the Trus- 
tees’ Room of the College. 

Jacqueline Casey’s international reputation in 
graphic design arises from her long tenure at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the poster 
designs produced for its activities. Ms. Casey’s dis- 
tinctive work has appeared in numerous important 
exhibitions worldwide along with inclusion in the 
collections of (amongst others) the Museum of Mod- 
erm Art and the Library of Congress. Recently, she 
was presented with the William J. Gunn Award from 
the Creative Club of Boston (1988) and was included 
in the MCA alumni Association communication arts 
exhibition of last year, MASSARTS’ MASSARTS. 

Sinclair Hitchings has been Keeper of Prints at the 
Boston Public Library since 1961. The Library’s 
extensive collection numbers nearly 50,000 prints. In 
addition to holding this position, Mr. Hitchings is also 
a writer, having worked as a newspaper writer and 
being a book author. Of special interest to him is the 
community of the city—“its people, occupations and 
cultures”—particularly that of Boston. A graduate of 
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Marilyn Gabarro (Chair, Communications 
Design,) Jackie Casey, and President O'Neil at 
Honorary Degree ceremony in January. 


Dartmouth College, he now lives in a historic seven- 
teenth century house in Cambridge. 

Ada Louise Huxtable is a Pulitizer Prize-winning 
architecture critic and industrial designer. She was the 
wife and occasional collaborator of the late GarTH 
Houxtas.e (‘38), who is being honored this year as a 
Distinguished Alumni/ae. Ms. Huxtable was bom in 
New York City and graduated with an AB (magna 
cum laude) from Hunter College. She also holds nine 
honorary doctorates. From 1946 to 1950 she served as 
Assistant Curator of Art and Design at the Museum of 
Modem Art in New York. Following that, she was 
contributing editor to Progressive Architecture and Art 
in America until 1963. At this time she became the 
New York Times’ architecture critic—a position she 
held for twenty years along with her membership on 


Helen Blair Crosbie with the recipients of the 1990 Helen 
Blair Crosbie Sculpture Award: Matthew Trotter (left) and 
Tristin Lowe (right.) 


Paula Nichols (Chair, MCA Board of Trustees,) 
Jackie Casey, Marilyn Gabarro, Jim Fitts 
(President MCAAA) and President O’Neil. 


the paper’s editorial board from 1973 to 1982. Ms. 
Huxtable was recipient of many prestigious awards, 
including a MacArthur Fellowship in 1971 and the 
author of articles and books on architecture. 

Rose Slivka is the respectéd writer and lecturer in the 
ceramic and glass arts and the founder and editor-in- 
chief of Crafts International. Her writings have 
appeared in Craft Horizons (where she was also 
Senior Editor), Art in America, Arts, Architectural 
Digest and the New York Times. Along with her 
writing and lecturing, she has promoted her art inter- 
ests through serving as director of the Clayworks 
Studio Workshop, the American Center for Art and 
Craftsmanship, Center for Book Arts, and others. She 
was a Danforth Foundation grantee in 1982 and the 
author of several books, including Peter Voulkos: A 
Dialog in Clay(1969) and The Object As Poet (1976). 


Coverage of Commencement exercises and events 
will appear in the Fall 1990 issue of Perspectives. 


Sculpture by Tristin Lowe. 
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From the Associatt 


a message from James Fitts 


Dear Alumni/ae: 

People are always saying to me “Fitts, I think it’s 
wonderful you give so much time to the College.” 
The truth is, I don’t give that much. Certainly not as 
much as I should, and certainly not as much as some 
of my fellow alumni/ae and the staff of the Alumni 
Affairs Office. ‘ 

Usually, I follow up a compliment with a recruitment | 
speech. “We could really use your help.” Some people 
sign up right away, but most try to get off the hook. 
Which is sad because we really need them. And I’m 
sure if they got involved they would find what I have 
found. It’s some work, but it’s also fun. 

So I’m going to make it easy for you. 
If you don’t know what you can do, here it is ina 
short form: 

+ We need people who can volunteer. There are 
projects that are enormous amounts of time for our 
small number of staff and volunteers. Work with us on 
the newsletter. On our fund drive. The phonathon. The 
auction. Just pick one. 

- We need people who can give money. It’s 
more important than ever to return your pledges to the 
fund drive. There are also many individual projects 
that go undone because we don’t have the funds to 
support them. And there are specific scholarships that 
can make an enormous difference in a student’s life. 

+ We need people who'can give time and 
services. The more we get donated, the less we have to 
pay for. Good examples would be the typography or 
paper for the newsletter. But there are many other 
things that would be greatly appreciated. 

* We need people who can give knowledge. 
People who can give guidance to students or people 
who are willing to establish intemship or co-op pro- 
grams in their companies. 

It seems we are always asking for your help. Believe 
me, we have to. It is a difficult time to be a state 
college in Massachusetts. 

I'd like to leave you with the thought that often we 
do give back (like this issue of Perspectives), but we 
can’t unless you can find it in yourself to give to us 
first. 


Sincerely, 


ff 


Jim Fitts (’71), President 
MCA Alumni Association 


THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL MEETING 


This year’s Annual Meeting of the MCA Alumni 
Association will be held May 9, 1990 beginning at 
5:00 PM on the 11th floor of the Tower Building. 
[This date is rescheduled from May 23 as reported in 
the last issue of Perspectives.] The meeting is sched- 
uled to last until 5:45 and will include the introduction 
of present Board members and the election of new 
members. Along with the yearly President’s and 
Financial reports, certificates to acknowledge the 
contributions of alumni/ae and friends to the Associa- 
tion will be distributed. The Annual meeting is open to 
all alumni/ae and interested persons. 

This year the Association is pleased to hold the 
Annual Meeting in conjunction with the opening of 
the Graduating Senior Exhibit in the North Gallery. 
The opening will be held from 6:00 PM to 9:00 PM. 
Please come and support your Alumni Association and 
celebrate our newest members. 
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A LETTER FROM PRESIDENT O’NEIL 


As I begin to write my open letter to all of you once 
again, I suspect you must be very weary of my con- 
stant budget discussions. However, no issue is pres- 
ently more important to the vitality of our institution. 
In short, we must do more with less. 

The current student body and their families have 
been very understanding as their costs have escalated 
in direct proportion to the cuts in the state support of 
our everyday operations. In the fiscal year (July 1, 
1990 - June 30, 1991) we will experience further cuts. 
At this time it appears that such cuts will be in a 3-4% 
range. This prospective reduction will bring the total 
amount, reduced over the last several years, to $1.2 
million—and this figure is not adjusted for inflation. 

I state the above to keep you informed, but also as a 
segue to expressing my thanks to all of our alumni/ae 
and friends for your increased support. You should 
know that it is deeply appreciated by all of us on 
campus. We have used the monies that have been 
given to us through our Alumni Association and 
Foundation for a faculty development program and we 
are in the process of negotiating for some proper 
lighting (with the help of the class of ’65) in our new 
permanent gallery in the administration building. 

Clearly you are making a difference in a most diffi- 
cult time and that difference is helping the College to 
continue to move forward. 

Sincerely, Pe. 
. vag) fof 
bd) bba~ 
WiLuiAM F. O’ NEIL 


PUTTING THINGS INTO PERSPECTIVES 


Perspectives is the publication of the Massachusetts 
College of Art Alumni Association. Three regular 
issues are produced yearly: Spring, Fall and Winter. 
Its purpose is two-fold: To provide alumni/ae with a 
means to communicate with each other and furnish 
the College with a vehicle to. inform alumni/ae and 
friends on current and future’activities. 
Perspectives will publish—as interest and space 
dictate—articles of both general and specific interest, 
artwork, notices of events, awards, exhibitions and 
other subjects that will inform and promote the MCA 
community. Submissions should be typed and doubled 
spaced. Photographs should ideally be black-and- 
white prints. All written submissions are subject to 
editing for style and brevity. Perspectives belongs to 


CORRECTIONS 


bea bch SS ay ‘y lh, 
Some trouble with names last issue; one where we 

should know better. President Witt1am F. O’Net has 
only one / ending his name. Recina Simitas (’68) lost 
her Sin “Alumni/ae Forum”--we’re blaming her hand- 


writing. As regards omissions, please see “Gold Plus” 


GOLD PLUS 
More Hatch Award Winning Alumni/ae 


The hits just keep on coming. Left out of the roll-call 
of Hatch Award winners last issue were three MCA 
alumnae. ANN Dakis (’86), MARGARET McGovern 
(786) and Amy Warr (’84)—all of Mullen Advertising 
in Wenham—were honored last year for their work 
with Timberland catalogs, World Society for the 
Protection of Animals and the American Heart Asso- 
ciation. Their omission was due to the still largely- 
guesswork nature of our public alumni/ae identifica- 
tion (why we always plead to be kept up to date.) 
Thanks to Mullen’s Creative Director and Executive 
VP Paul Silverman for writing in and adding them on. 


MAIL TROUBLES 


or First it comes, ~S A g 
then it don’t, ZA a Lara. 
then it comes } E 
late... wy i 3 
BY Wn. ANpy MEIER (68/73) SA —-—— 


If the above title describes your postal situation vis-a- 
vis the delivery of your issues of Perspectives, then 
please read on. This article will explain briefly some 
of the problems that keep your newsletter from you 
and suggest some remedies. 

First, Perspectives is sent out in a Bulk Business Mail 
(“BBM”) mailing. It does not get “First Class” treat- 
ment. The Post Office can take one day or up to three 
weeks to get it into your eager hands. Labels can and 
do come off in transit (we use “Cheshire” paper labels 
stuck on by the printer.) When this happens, the de- 
labelled copies are returned to the MCA Alumni 
Office—who won’t, of course, know who didn’t 
receive their newsletters. 

Other copies may get gnashed by a postal g/oppita- 
gloppita machine (technically termed a mechanical 
conveyor—I’ve seen them in action and their acciden- 
tal gnashings) or get ripped apart while being jostled 
in a sack full of hard, thick catalogs. Copies can lose 
their front cover and not get returned. Again, we won’t 
know if your issue was one of the victims. 

This is the ninth issue of Perspectives. If you’ve been 
receiving them all along, that’s wonderful. If you were 
recently “found” and have since been receiving all the 
issues, that’s wonderful too. However, if you’ve 
moved and had an interruption of deliveries and 
missed an issue (remember: issues come out three 
times a year: Winter (January/February), Spring 
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(April/May) and Fall (October/November), I suggest 
you inform the Alumni Office and request any missing 
issues. 

More important is updating your address before you 
move! You should contact the Alumni Office directly 
and not rely on your mail being forwarded. While we 
ask for “Address Correction Requested” it don’t 
always work that way—and it expires. More alumni/ae 
drop out of sight this way than any other way. 

If you have not moved or done anything to make 
your mail deliveries difficult (letting your newly 
adopted pack of feral pit bulls run loose in the front 
yard, for example) but have not received some issues, 
then something else needs to be done. 

The second course of action is to call up your Post- 
master. Find out directly from the U.S. Postal Service 
as much information as you can. Perhaps all the bulk 
mail on your postal carrier’s route was destroyed in a 
traffic accident. Anything may have happened. Get 
them to find out what you don’t know—they work for 
you. You are their postal customer and will be treated 
as such. It’s their obligation and they know it. You can 
also ask your postal carrier if she or he can explain the 
difficulties you’re having. The carrier may know of a 
delay in Boston, for example, but the Postmaster (or 
“Postal Sub-Station Manager”) is the one you quote. 

We—the Alumni Association Board— want all 
alumni/ae to get all their issues of Perspectives. We 
need your participation to assure this. Perspectives is 
your primarysource of alumni/ae information. If your 
class is organized and in touch with each other that is 
your grassroots source. 

If you’re missing some issues, copies are available 
for all past eight—some more than others. As time 
goes by, their availability will diminish considerably. 


HARDWARE WEARS OUT! 


State funding cuts deep! Need fast relief 

Equipment wears out, even when state funding is on 
hold. 

If anyone knows of any new or used equipment 
which could be donated, contact the MCA Foundation. 
You could make someone very happy. And it’s tax- 
deductible! 

PLEASE LET US KNOW RIGHT AWAY! 

We especially need video cameras, editing decks 
(1/2” and 3/4”), Macintosh computers--any model--to 
complete a classroom for designers to learn computer 
page makeup, and computers and peripherals compat- 
ible with the IBM AT machines, Commodore Amigas, 
and the Apple IIGS series. 
Call (617) 232-1555 x258. 


IMPORTANT 
MCA NUMBERS 
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PROGRESS...APPRECIATION...CHALLENGE 
A Report on the MCA Foundation Annual Fund 

BY WILLIAM J. GuNN (’42) 

Co-CHAIRMAN, ANNUAL FUND/PHONATHON °90 


The Progress... 

As this report is being written, our final solicitation 
mailing for the 1990-1991 Annual Fund is being sent 
out in two parts. The first is for unfulfilled pledges and 
the second an appeal to those who have not yet con- 
tributed. As recently as the first week in February the 
Commonwealth has predicted additional cuts in the 
education budget for 1991. In this time of financial 
crisis the support of alumni/ae and friends is very 
critical toMCA. 

As of March 12 we had total contributions of 
$36,600. 772 individual donors have given to enable 
us to reach this impressive total. 

The alumni/ae provide the major support to the 
Annual Fund as demonstrated by the accompanying 
graphs—both in number of donations and in the dollar 
amounts contributed. Since introducing the Annual 
Fund in the 1987-88 academic year your response has 
more than doubled. 


The Appreciation... 

Of equal significance is that your donations provide 
a measure of how the alumni/ae at large view the 
efforts of the Alumni Affairs Office, the Foundation 
and the Alumni Association. Also, how successfully 
we communicate the needs of a state-sponsored art 
college in today’s world. Your response to Perspec- 
tives—through letters and participation in sending 
news of alumni/ae activity—and the Phonathon—by 
the courtesy and genuine interest with which you 
welcome our phone volunteers into your home (we 
spoke to over 1000 alumni/ae last November) and 
finally, the dollars you send to help finance our pro- 
grams are all encouraging expressions of your good 
will and support. 

Substantial personal commitments of time, effort and 
money are being made for no other reward than the 


ANNUAL FUND COMPARISONS 


The Annual Fund has grown dramatically each year 
both in the number of donors contributing and the total 
amount contributed, With three months to go this year, 
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YOUR COMMENTS PLEASE! 


We'd like some feedback. If you have a subject or an 
issue you’d like us to cover; know of an interesting 


alumnus/a for our Alumni/ae Highlights; or, have an 
idea for a column, let us know! It’s your paper. It can 
be a gossip column or an information source, or both. 
The choice is yours. Send us your comments along 
with your Alumni/ae Update form, or drop us a line. 


opportunity to serve the interests of the College, the 
students, and the alumni/ae. 

In recent years many alumnyae have returned to the 
College to serve on the Alumni and Foundation 
Boards, various committees, Perspectives, and for the 
Phonathon. Hundreds more have sent their dollars 
back to college for higher education. We need both 
bodies and dollars to further our goals. 


The Challenge... 

We are well on our way to achieving our goal of 
$40,000. But we can’t make it without you! 

If you have not yet given to the Annual Fund, please 
send your donation today. It will serve to help the 
Foundation and the Alumni Association become truly 
effective in the life of the College. 


we once again hope to exceed our goals of 800 donors 
and $40,000 in contributions. Every gift is important 
and appreciated, 
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THE STATE BUDGET CRISIS 

BY REPRESENTATIVE STAN ROSENBERG (AMHERST) 

MEMBER , LEGISLATURE’S JOINT COMMITTEE OF EDUCATION, 
Cuair, HIGHER EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE 


Massachusetts citizens are confused and angry. Their 
state is in fiscal chaos, but far too many “solutions” to 
the budget problem are based simply on myths and 
misconceptions about what’s wrong with government. 
Fact and reality have fallen victim to false perceptions 
in the debate over that state’s budget crisis. 

It’s time for the facts. And just the facts—simple, 
documentable facts. 


The State Budget 

Between 1982 and 1988, Massachusetts state budget 
grew by 66 percent. It did not grow any faster or any 
larger than governments in most other states in the 
Northeast—not in terms of state workers and not in 
terms of actual dollars spent. In fact, it grew more 
slowly. 

The 66 percent growth in state government spending 
here is less than the increase in almost every other 
state in the Northeast, including New York (up 67 
percent), Connecticut (68 percent), Vermont (85 
percent), Maine (91 percent), and even “fiscally 
conservative” New Hampshire (82 percent). In 
keeping spending down, we were second only to 
Rhode Island (53 percent). The national average for 
increases in state spending was 51.6 percent. 

In the last seven years, even while state spending 
increased, taxes were cut by $700 million. Where else 
in the United States did citizens see their taxes cut five 
times during the same period? 

A few major or fixed items are the main reason for 
the increase in state spending. The single item in the 
state budget which grew the most in the last six years 
is local aid—money sent directly back to cities and 

towns for schools, 
fire and police, 
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Local aid grew by $1.6 billion, twice as fast as any 
other item, almost doubling in size. It accounts for 
one third of the entire state budget. This alone has 
made it possible for communities to survive Proposi- 
tion 2 1/2. 

The next largest chunk of the budget—more than a 
fifth of all state spending—goes to medicaid, which is 
primarily health care for senior citizens. Medicaid 
increased by 68 percent in the last six years. Debt 
payments, against money the state borrowed in order 
to repair roads and bridges, build new schools, and 
protect the environment, grew by 48 percent. Inflation 
alone accounted for a 24 percent increase in the state’s 
costs. 

Three items alone—local aid, medicaid, and debt 
payments—eat up 61 percent of the state budget. 
They accounted for 478 percent of all growth in the 
state budget in the last six years. And the money spent 
in these areas doesn’t pay for a single state employee. 


The State Employees 

The state payroll has come under attack and deserves 
a hard look. Among the New England States, Massa- 
chusetts—the largest state—has the second lower 
number of state employees per thousand citizens. 
According to U.S. Census Employment figures, 
Massachusetts even has fewer state employees per 
thousand citizens than some of the poorer states in the 
nation, like Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi. 

Nevertheless, the state is obviously spending more 
today than it has. Tax revenues have dropped off dra- 
matically, for many reasons. Massachusetts has an 
$800 million dollar deficit and the worst financial 
reputation in the country. The Legislature has three 
choices: cutting spending, raising taxes, or doing both. 

Where we can cut, we have. State government 
spending has been slashed by ten percent—roughly 
$1.2 million—in the last year and a half. In addition, 
virtually all the programs were forced to absorb the 
cost of inflation. The Legislature is now considering a 
savings package containing another $300 million in 
cuts. 

We’ ve eliminated 3000 state jobs—and set 5000 as 
our final goal. Unfortunately, this means many quali- 
fied, hard-working people will be lost. Thousands of 
dedicated workers are being smeared with a broad and 
insulting brush, simply because they are public em- 
ployees. Hacking away at the state payroll won’t solve 
the budget deficit. 

As absurd as it sounds, even wiping out one third of 
the entire state workforce—20,000 educators, police 
officers, human service workers, and prison guards— 
would only cut $500 million. The state would still 
have a $300 million budget deficit. 

Government has never been popular. But never has 
government been less popular than it is today in Mas- 
sachusetts. All credibility has been lost, yet clearly all 
that state government does is not bad. It’s time to 
move beyond false charges about what’s wrong and 
begin a creditable defense of what’s right. We must 
restore honesty to the debate and truth to our actions, 
working just as hard to protect state spending where it 
is necessary as we are to cut state spending where it is 
wasteful. 


The Higher Education System 

Public higher education has been put on the defen- 
sive. It’s been said—again and again—that public 
colleges and universities are bloated and overstaffed. 
That at a time when state government is being scaled 
down, public campuses have not made their fair share 
of cuts. Students, faculty and staff may hear these 
complaints from the public, in the press, and from leg- 
islators they speak with this year. 

But the charges are wrong. It’s time to take a hard 
look at public higher education in Massachusetts and 
how it compares with other states. It’s time to put the 
facts—not more lies—on the table. 

Massachusetts public higher education system is 
clearly not overstaffed. The most recent U.S. Census 
Bureau data shows that the national average for public 
higher education system employees is 57.9 per 10,000 
citizens. Massachusetts has 39.5 employees per 
10,000 citizens—well be/ow the national average. And 
that was before the sweeping cuts made in recent 
months. 

What’s more, Massachusetts public higher education 
employee-to-student ratio is the fifth lowest in the 
United States. 

We’ re 4.5 employees below the national average for 
faculty and 14 employees below average for non- 
instructional employees— Massachusetts public col- 


leges and universities are not top heavy with adminis- 
trators. 

There may be some positions in the public higher 
education system which are unnecessary or overpaid. 
Where this exists, it must be eliminated. But it is 
wrong and irresponsible to paint the entire system and 
its employees with one broad and insulting brush. 

Some of the confusion stems from an inaccurate 
picture of the public higher education workforce. Data 
released by the Governor’s office on December 12 
lists 20,705 higher education employees. This number 
is deceptive. More than a quarter of those employ- 
ees—6,787—are not state funded. They are paid 
through grants and trust funds by the federal govern- 
ment and private sources. In reality, state funded 
public higher education employees number 13,827. 

Public higher education has made its share of cuts. 
According to a memo from the Secretary of Admini- 
stration and Finance dated September 21,1989, 797 
positions had been eliminated from the public higher 
education system since July 1988. More than 100 jobs 
were eliminated in the last four months alone. 

Public higher education has been asked to cut 
another 700 employees, on top of the nearly 800 
already eliminated. This is grossly unfair. State funded 
public higher education staff make up 21 percent of 
the executive agency workforce. As the state govern- 
ment cuts its workforce by 5000 jobs, public higher 
education shouldn’t be asked to make more than its 
share - 21 percent. That’s 1,050 jobs. Yet the 
administration’s reduction target for public higher 
education is 1,497. This is almost 30 percent of all 
positions to be eliminated. 

Student fees were raised this semester at public 
colleges and universities to continue to fund critical 
faculty and staff positions. These jobs are necessary to 
protect the quality of education for students already 
enrolled at our campuses. It would be unfair now to 
cut these positions, eliminate course offerings, and 
curtail services after students have already paid addi- 
tional fees designated for these expenses. 

Despite the public perception and charges of a few 
ill-informed critics, Massachusetts public colleges and 
universities on the whole are not overstaffed. Campus 
workforces are below both regional and national 
standards. Armed with these facts, the thousands of 
students, faculty, and staff at public colleges and uni- 
versities must dismantle the misconceptions which 
trouble our system. 

Public higher education has much of which to be 
proud. In ways too numerous to count, our campuses 
are the driving force behind social and economic 
progress throughout Massachusetts. It is this message 
which must drive the debate on the future of our 
public colleges and universities. 


BUDGET CRISIS/CULTURE CRISIS 
BY RicK SCHWARTZ AND LisA SAFIER, 
MASSACHUSETTS CULTURAL COUNCIL 


One could make a case that the budget crises affecting 
many states throughout the nation are an even more 
dangerous threat to government support of the arts 
than the censorship debate at the National Endowment 
for the Arts. 

Massachusetts is facing a budget deficit of anywhere 
from $500 million to $750 million this year and, while 
the arts budget would provide very limited savings 
dollar-wise, some consider it an apt target. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts has asked 
“Can we afford the arts in times of crisis?” several 
times this year, resulting in a dramatic decrease of 
government-supported public programs in the arts. 
Long considered a national model for many of its 
cultural programs, Massachusetts’ cultural budget has 
been cut from nearly $27 million to $11 million in just 
two years, including the merger of the Massachusetts 
Council on the Arts and Humanities and the Massa- 
chusetts Arts Lottery Council into a new entity called 
the Massachusetts Cultural Council. The Govemor 
has recommended a further 20% cut for next year. 

This dramatic reduction of support is occurring in a 
state that boasts some 32,000 artists and 1500 non- 
profit cultural organizations which have made the 
Massachusetts cultural industry thrive to the tune of 
$20 billion in revenue each year. No one knows what 
the long-term effects of this jarring decrease will be as 
it shakes the foundations of the cultural sector which 
has become an integral component of the state’s 
quality of life. 

With public programs as diverse as fellowships for 
individual artists, commissions for new works, general 


operating support for cultural organizations, reduced 
admissions to the state’s cultural institutions for low- 
and moderate-income communities, artists in schools 
programs, annual allotments to Massachusetts cities 
and towns to support local arts, fostering private sector 
giving and developing design recommendations for 
public building, Massachusetts stands to lose much 
more than just revenue as it reduces its support for the 
arts. Creativity is the keystone of the future; Massa- 
chusetts should be exploiting rather than diminishing 
the possibilities. 

The reasons why this has happened to a premier state 
cultural agency are perhaps too complicated, too 
vague, or even too many to categorize easily. The 
budget crisis itself, the controversies around contem- 
porary arts, the need for greater communication about 
arts’ role in society, an unfair juxtaposition that pits 
the arts against social services, or just the apathy 
towards culture of a populace facing increased taxes. 
The crisis could be caused by any of these, and if not 
one, then the other. 


HOW DID A STATE BUDGET CUT BENEFIT 
MCA? 
BY KELLY CLARK 


Christopher Spencer worked for a company called 
“Metropolitan Fence Company” in Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts. The company’s main source of revenue came 
from erecting highway barriers throughout the Com- 
monwealth. 

Along came the budget cut and the state canceled all 
contracts with Metropolitan Fence Company. 

Which canceled out Metropolitan Fence Company 
for good. 

As the now unemployed Christopher Spencer was 
clearing out his belongings, his eye fell on a framed 
picture. The picture had been hanging on the office 
wall when Metropolitan Fence Company first occu- 
pied the Dorchester premises--it had probably been 
left behind by the previous tenants. 

Anyway, something about the picture — it depicted a 
building of some sort — had always seemed familiar 
to Christopher Spencer. He interrupted his packing to 
take a closer look. 

That evening, Christopher Spencer phoned his older 
brother, William “Ted” Spencer, a graduate of the 
Massachusetts College of Art in 1969. 

“Ted, I’ve got some great news!” 

“What’s that?” 

“Well, I was cleaning out my stuff from the office 
today —” 

“What ?!?” 

“I said, I was cleaning —” 

“T heard you.You mean you lost your job?” 

“Well, everybody at Metropolitan did. The company 
folded.” 

“And you call that ‘great news’?” 

“Let me finish, Ted,” Christopher Spencer said pa- 
tiently. In addition to being thirteen years his senior 
and a father of three, his brother was Curator for the 
Baseball Hall of Fame in Cooperstown, New York. 
Job and family responsibilities tended to make one 
grow more literal with age, Christopher Spencer knew. 

Christopher Spencer told his brother about the pic- 
ture of the building. 

“Tt looks an awful lot like Mass. College of Art, 
Ted.” 

“No kidding?” 

“No kidding.” 

“And you’ve got it?” 

“Right here.” 

“Send it to me right away! No wait. It might get 
damaged. What about shipping it? No, it’s tough to 
find good shippers. How about —” 

“Ted,” Christopher Spencer interrupted gently. People 
who studied art tended to get excited pretty easily, he 
knew. “How about if I bring it to Cooperstown with 
me? I’ll be up for Yaz’s induction, remember?” 

And so it happened that, on the day Carl Yastrzemski 
was inducted into the Baseball Hall of Fame, Christo- 
pher Spencer proudly delivered the treasure he had 
found to his brother. 

“My God, it’s the Longwood Building,” Ted gasped, 
“Tn fact...well, I'll be...this must be the original archi- 
tectural drawing!” 

Christopher Spencer watched as a series of conflict- 
ing emotions played on his brother’s face. Ted, imag- 


alumni / ae forum 


The views expressed do not neccessarily reflect those of 
Perspectives’ staff or MCA. 


The concern which prompts this communication is 
discovering that some graduates feel that MCA does 
not care about them! Others feel their careers might be 
an inspiration to those who follow. The recent loss of 
1933 classmates caused [some] to review their lives, 
although mostly not updated much since our fiftieth 
ceunion. (See “News & Notes”) FIVE YEARS after 
our fiftieth I received another thank-you note for 
having organized it...a nice reward after five months- 
steady work on it...and I was pleased to see that 
today’s committee is starting early trying to find those 
who went afar, which is probably more likely now 
than in our day; I suggested to the president that the 
forty-fifth would find more still around... Throughout 
the letters was expressed appreciation for the teachers 
and educational skills we’ve valued all our lives. 


Tina (McLean) Prentiss (’33) 


I have received [a] letter...acknowledging my very 
generous contribution ...to the Annual Fund Cam- 
paign. I can see that you don’t realize what a great gift 
that I have given you. After adding up my expenses 
for 1989, I was amazed to lear that I had paid out 


approximately $1700 for paint, canvas, [watercolor] 
paper, pastels, films, slides, art association dues, 
[three] books, magazine subscriptions, entrance fees, 
etc. etc. plus major investments in studio easel and a 
neat projector! 

On the plus side, I won a $200 prize in the Leo Diehl 
Competition for an oil portrait which I subsequently 
gave to the Arts Foundation of Cape Cod for a benefit 
event. I also sold a small watercolor that I could bear 
to part with to a friend for $55...Now under those 
circumstances, wasn’t that a nice gift? 

Seriously—now that I am painting purposefully and 
steadily for the first time in my life (raising five 
children and other things intervening) I appreciate 
more than ever the very thorough education that I 
received in the ‘40’s. I have won three prizes: fora 
pastel, a watercolor and an oil portrait in the past three 
years of retirement here on the Cape so I must have 
remembered some of that training. There is such stiff 
competition and so many who paint professionally 
down here and all the others seem to be constantly 
taking lessons! 

Re: Perspectives —I was interested in the reference 
to the Dallin/Porter medals for excellence. I tried so 
hard to win one of those medals and I did graduate 
with Honors but it was 1943 and metals were very 
scarce, everything going to the war effort. No medals 
were struck that year and I received a paper certifi- 
cate—which was also appreciated, of course, but how 


Original architectural drawing of Longwood Building. 


ining this beautifully framed, water-colored piece of 
history hanging in his home. Ted, remembering his 
days at MCA and what the College had meant to him. 
Ted struggling with the desire to possess this memento 
and the equally strong desire to share it with the 
institution that had served him so well. Finally Chris- 
topher Spencer asked his brother: 

“Where will you hang it, Ted?” 

“Wherever the College decides,” Ted replied. “It 
belongs to Mass. College of Art, don’t you think?” 
Christopher Spencer nodded. He wasn’t surprised. In 


I would have loved one of those medals. 

I also loved reading about Americo DiFranza ('42). 
I remember an oil portrait that hung in his senior 
exhibit —which may have been his’ father—and his 
thesis painting. I used to hang around the senior 
painting studios, inspired by what Rico and others 
were doing—the elaborate flower arrangements in 
dark velvet draped boxes: an Emest L. Major Produc- 
tion. Unfortunately, no flowers for our class. In order 
to justify keeping a state art school open we produced 
designs for war posters and took classes in Aviation 
Science with watercolorist Arthur Corsini! 


VirciniA (Cummins) Evpripce (43) 
8000800 OSO8OSSHOSOSOHEOOOO 

I cannot tell you how pleased I have been to receive 
[our] newsletter these past few years. Somehow the 
notion of alumni/ae newslettters and yearbooks as 
necessary items was sorely missing in my years at 
MCA. Iam not sure what caused this but I’m glad 
that things have changed. I’m even more glad that 
there were people with energy who actually did 
something to rectify the situation. Now that I am old, 
married, living and working in the burbs, I truly enjoy 
reading about the exploits of my classmates and other 
alumni. I am especially heartened by the sense in your 
newsletter that the college is much more of a cohesive 
unit than I remember it. I recall a very fractured 
school, largely because our classes and departments 
were scattered all up and down Brookline Avenue. | 
was thankful (tinged with jealousy), when MCA 
moved into the Tower Building. I remember too 
vividly having to get from the Longwood Building to 
classes in the Vatco Seat Cover Building, a.k.a. the 
Overland Building, in five minutes on a windy day. 
Scores of hapless art students with their mat board or 
canvas billowing out in front of them, as they careened 
out of control across the Fenway. 

Happily, I now work on pieces that usually fit into a 
normal size portfolio, and have no deep-seated wish to 
be a mainsail. The adventure of the freelance world of 
illustration and design fills my days at present. I 
collaborate occasionally with both my sisters who are 
designers, and my mother, Lois Harpy, who is an 
MCA graduate, Fibers ’82. 

As I mentioned on your questionnaire, I would like to 
be put in contact with Design or Illustration majors 
from 1978.. I know there were only about 15 Illustra- 
tion majors, but I’ve still managed to lose contact with 
a few. Specifically, LaureEL CUNNINGHAN, ANI SHELA- 
MAIN, MicHaet Grace and Pauta Sweeney (’77?) 
Any help you could give would be appreciated. I’m 
hoping to hold a reunion in the early summer. 

Thank you once again for all your hard work. 


C.L Harpy-Faraci (’78) 


his own way, his brother was as much a hero as any 
member of the world famous museum he oversaw. 


EPILOG: The original, remarkably well-preserved 
architectural rendering of the Longwood Building is 
now hanging in the Alumni Association Office. Chris- 
topher Spencer is once again gainfully employed, 
holding a more lucrative and responsible position 
than his Metropolitan Fence Company job. 
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MCA’s STUDIO APARTMENTS 
or 

ROOM WITH A REAR-VIEW 

A call (and response) for stories. 


The recent opening of Smith Hall, MCA’s first 
official dormitory, prompted some alumni/ae to tell 
tales of the College’s unofficial student housing. 
Namely, ducking the security guards and holing up 
somewhere so you could keep working. Home was 
where you sometimes slept and what clean clothes 
you had were stored. You /ived at MCA. Then there 
are the folks who (reportedly) kept themselves in 
their vehicles in the Longwood Building parking 
lot. So in honor of the new dorm (and to show the 
current students how soft they have it) we invite the 
alumni/ae to write in with their favorite hiding 
places, self-secreting methods, or corroborations of 
the van stories. We may even scare up a prize. 

That was last issue. In the interim, one letter 
flooded in, making it far and away the leading 
candidate for the yet-to-be-determined Grand 
Prize. We can only assume that asking you all to 
turn in a paper about your school days makes you 
feel like you're turning in a paper during your 
school days. We’ve all heard these stories...so tell 
the whole class what's so funny... 


JAMES WEINSTEIN: A 20-YEAR PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC RETROSPECTIVE 


BY Eve CorkKILL SABERI 


In January, JAMes WeinstTEIN (’85) celebrated his 20 
years of photographic achievement with a retrospec- 
tive exhibit in the Lightfantastic Gallery at Michigan 
State University’s Kresge Art Center. 

The “New Pictorialism,” as his work has been 
termed, is a rebirth of the most beloved turn-of-the- 
century photographic form. “Pictorialism translates the 
philosophy of Impressionism into the language of the 


photograph,” explains Weinstein. Today it is all but 
forgotten, turning to disfavor around Werld War II. 
Yet, Pictorialists were responsible for having photog- 
raphy elevated to the status of art and accepted into 
museums’ permanent collections. 

James Weinstein’s 20-year retrospective includes 
landscapes, landscape miniatures, and portraits. Most 
of the black and white photographs are small and 
captionless. A Michigan State Studio Art Professor 
called Weinstein’s landscape photographs “precious” 
and “like little jewels.” “You’re forced to confront 
them in a personal way,” says Professor Peter Glend- 
inning. “Most artists feel like they have to go large to 
draw attention.” Herb Snitzer, Professor of Photogra- 
phy at the Art Institute of Boston, says, “Weinstein’s 
work, by comparison [to large prints and images], is 
well-mannered and mature. It doesn’t scream for 
attention but, rather, quietly beckons one to come 
closer.” 

The portraits range from joyful to solemn and melan- 
choly. Natural light highlights interesting facial fea- 
tures and bone structures. The true presence of his 
subjects are captured without appearing calculated. 
“Weinstein utilizes light and shadow to produce 
portraits of great psychological intensity,” says Rachel 


ROOM WITH A 2’x4’ VIEW: THE JANITOR’S 
OFFICE 
BY DIANE BALLON (°75) 


Mary (Steveson) Keere (*75) and I pulled a few all- 
nighters at MCA. It was difficult getting adequate 
Litho press time during the day at the Printmaking 
Department at the annex on Overland Street, so we 
thought we’d print all night when nobody was around. 
We decided to print and sleep in shifts. One of us 
printing while the other one was sleeping. We slept on 
the skinny mattress in the janitor’s office. This was the 
time when (now famous) Joun McNamara (71) and 
Rick Hartow (73) were janitors. Do all janitors make 
it in the art world? 

My husband Birt Durry (’76), also a printmaking 
major (and only a friend back then), remembers hiding 
in the printmaking darkroom until the last security 
guard made his rounds. He occasionally took refuge 
in John and Rick’s office but mostly printed all night. 
I remember after a night in the Printmaking depart- 
ment, falling asleep in my art history class, when the 
lights were tumed out for a slide/lecture presentation. I 
also remember brushing my teeth in the women’s 
room. 


Lafo, Senior Curator of the DeCordova Museum, 
Lincoln, Mass. 

Originally from Oak Park, Illinois, James Weinstein 
received his bachelor’s degree from Northwestern 
University. He is a 1985 alumnus of Massachusetts 
College of Art where he received his Master of Fine 
Arts. He has lectured at a number of colleges and art 
schools across the country, has published several 
works on photography, and currently resides 
in Boston. 

A member of the Board of Directors of the New 
Pictorialist Society, Weinstein has shown his work in 


Benches, 
Evanston, ll, 1970 
by 

James Weinstein. 


numerous solo and group exhibitions nationally 
including Boston’s School of the Museum of Art, 
Massachusetts College of Art, Harvard University’s 
Fogg Museum of Art, the University of Minnesota, 
University of Wisconsin, University of Colorado, and 
the U.S. Traveling Exhibition for the New Pictorialists 
Society. His work is in the collections of several 
museums across the country from The Brooklyn 
Museum of Art to the California Museum of Photogra- 
phy. 

In a statement accompanying his work, Weinstein 
explains that the artist is only successful if he is able 
to evoke the same emotion in his audience that he 
himself first felt at the conception and previsualization 
of the work. “The intimacy of the artist’s relationship 
to his subject,” says Professor Snitzer, “is revealed in 
the relationship of the viewer to the finished 
art. James Weinstein [is] a rarity, 
both in his person and his 
approach to photographic art.” 


HENRI (30) 
BY KENNETH FITZGERALD (’83) 


Her name is not so much a full-blown creation but an 

editing—a paring away of the superfluous, the 
unchosen, that made her boring. Even when she was 
Henrietta Springer she was likely Henri—but with 
other aspects, wanted and unwanted baggage limiting 
her destiny. She had the husband, the children, the 
roles that came with them...and the name. After the 
passing of her husband and the maturing of her chil- 
dren, she got down to it. Her eye was better than her 
hand ever could be. And anything was better than 
Henrietta Springer. 

And talking with Henri—said like the French now, 
originally she pronounced it as the shortening of her 
full name, but sometimes you go with the flow—is to 
hear the edit. She has her story down and it’s a good 
one. Yes, she told me what her name was (she volun- 
teered it to me, who already knew)—then got on to 
even better tales. Some of those tales were almost 
verbatim from the Museum & Arts Washington article 
of last summer on prominent Washington art dealers. 
(It’s her imposing and striking head-and-shoulders that 
command the two page spread beginning the article. 
Those other dealers? Well, they have quite respectable 
squares set amongst the text, but it’s “Gallery grand- 
mere Henri“ who sets the pace with her photo domi- 
nating, comprising those first two pages—bigger than 
the text, after her the others...) 

And so what if I’ve heard those stories before? She’s 
doing exactly what she wants to be doing and when 
you’re a singular character such as she, these things 
stand out. They’re your trademarks, your distinctive 
features. She’s worked hard for this stature and is en- 
joying it. And there’s always all the stories that don’t 
get told, for her own good reasons. Like the useless 
parts of her old name, they don’t add to the life-- 
they’ re excess. Trivia. 

Henri owns and runs Henri Gallery, 1500 21st Street 
NW (second floor if you don’t count the business in 
the basement as the first), Washington DC. She’s been 
there since 1967, following about ten years in Alexan- 
dria. Her specialty is art that’s “Not Boring.” When 
she said it I could hear the caps (and when I looked in 
Museum & Arts and Art in America’s annual gallery 
listing issue there it is, her slogan: Not boring art 
sculpture, paintings, works on paper.) What this 
translates into is primarily sculpture and dimensional 
paintings. “And I mean dimensional! paintings,” she 
says, “Tubes, barbed wire...lots of boxes...” She picks 
what she likes, consistently, over the years, feeling no 
need to change her taste, though certainly not unaware 
of what is salable. Coming up next? “Ceramic 
robots...I’ve not had ceramics before.” 

She occupies the top two floors of her building 
(although she rents, she has influence, mentioning 
with pride how she “kept out a disco” the owners 
wanted to inflict on the place)—her living space on 
the top, gallery below. She couldn’t tell me how many 
square feet she has, and it seemed as if she found the 
question unimportant or that it was another of those 
facts she chooses to keep to herself. While un- 
enamored of the business aspects of the art biz, she 
knows how to take care of it, keeping important 
matters close to the vest (and probably a purple one, 
too, set against a flowing scarf?) She lets you know 
what she wants: the Museum & Arts writer noting her 
“contradictory” statements on her financial status. Is 
she dependant on Social Security or quite well off, 
thank you? Does it matter? She’s showing her art. 

At MCA, she was doing fashion illustrating. She 
graduated, “messed around” with it for a couple of 
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years. Her fiancee of the time—an MIT grad—moved 
to the Washington area, becoming a design engineer at 
Norfolk. She followed, liked the area...and married 
someone else. She had children and reared them, her 
husband dying young. She had stopped making art, 
finding herself a “second-rate” painter. 

Her eye, however, was first-rate, and she wanted to 
show and sell art. Her first show was behind the 
clothing and shoes of her business, Not New: beautiful 
used clothes for limited budgets—but nothing cheap, 
mind you. She always wanted the gallery but there 
were the kids to put through school. That accom- 
plished, the first show went up—and the work was... 
still-lifes. This was old-time Alexandria, 1958, and if 
they weren’t realistic paintings “they wouldn’t have 
known it was a gallery.” However, she wouldn’t be 
putting up with that for long. “They thought I was 
crazy.” 

Soon came notoriety, regular scouting trips to New 
York and elsewhere for art. She was among the first to 
exhibit Martin Puryear (currently with an exhibit at the 
Museum of Fine Arts), Robert Stackhouse and Morris 
Louis. Along with her regular avant-garde works you 
could also have found Andy Warhol’s Jackie Kennedy 
canvases. What had started behind some used clothing 
had become a place where consigned collections of 
name artists were sold. It was a place to go for estab- 
lished names and names that would be established— 
just not yet. 

[One story she told of the yet-to-fame was of a visit 
to a young Robert Mapplethorpe’s pre-photography 
days New York studio in the early ‘60’s. She went on 


Henri ('30) 


Chal dF 


the advice of a New York gallery owner who’s party 
she was attending, after commenting on a piece of 
Mapplethorpe’s sculpture that he had. Neither the 
squalor of his studio (complete with dead cat) or the 
sculptural objects extending off the walls impressed 
her much. Patti Smith did emerge through one of the 
colored satin-draped doorways of one of the off- 
rooms, kissed him goodbye and left. “A strange visit,” 
Henri says. You get these stories being big-time in art, 
I guess. ] 

The travelling days in search of art are over now. 
The artists’ slides, unsolicited (“I don’t know how 
they send all these...”) come every day: “...so many 
more artists.” And more good work, by her count. 
However, there’s just so much space to show it. Henri 
doesn’t admit to any changes in her viewing of work 
or taste. The change, if there has been any, she says, is 
in art appreciation in society as a whole. This she 
attributes to the Pop artists of the ‘60’s. It got people 
talking, “the controversy.” 

Henri is no different in finding the record prices 
being set for art at auction to be ridiculous. They don’t 
make any difference to her business, though. Financial 
elusiveness aside, she’s not moved by the cash. Henri 
keeps selling, moving things out. She enjoys starting 
off young artists, introducing them to the world. 
Usually now, artists are recommended by other art- 
ists—sometimes their teachers. How many does she 
represent? Again, that vagueness: “a lot of artists.” A 
lot? “Thirty or forty? I’m showing nineteen of my 
artists in a group show so that should give you some 
idea.” (Retreating to the Art In America again, we find 
twenty-one “Artists exhibited” listed. Fair enough.) 

And what does she collect of all this work passing 
through, viewed, consigned? It’s all sold, Henri 
insists. There’s always the accusation that you’ re 
keeping the best for yourself and that’s not conducive 
to good business. So she has nothing for herself? 
Considering the world as it is (and surely always has 
been) her elusive maybe, maybe-not, maybe-“hidden” 
is understandable. And collecting isn’t her business. 
We'll have to depend on the Arts & Museumarticle 
again for a look: Henri lives “...amid a riot of antique 
furniture and colorful clothing...” 

That overused term colorful seems made for de- 
scribing Henri. Considering her longevity, she cer- 
tainly has a strong claim on the term if she chooses 
it—and probably would. The longevity also makes her 
curious about her classmates. Do we know of any as 
active as she is? It may not be possible from the 
sounds of it, even though she doesn’t get around as 
she much as sheused to. 

But I expect her to be there slugging back vodka, 
eating baked beans, wearing purple, enthusing about 
her artists on my next trip to Washington. She asked 
what I did and demanded I send my slides to see and 
took for granted my eventual visit. Invitations were 
scattered throughout our conversation and while you 
know everybody gets them, they’re all sincere. She’s 
showing her art. She’s working at what she loves. I 
don’t know if these legendary-character art-dealer 
personalities make themselves anymore (for Henri is 
certainly responsible for herself) but there’s certainly 
one alumna in Washington who is one. 


alumni/ae update form 


Please print or type clearly 


Name:(Ms./Mr.) 
Please indicate name when at MCA, if different from above 


Home Address 

Cty ea ERS SES Se es es 
Is this an address correction? YES 
Telephone-Home (____) 

Spouse's Name 


Apt 


State 
NO 


Zip 


Alumnus/a YES NO 
Years of Attendance at MCA: 
Respondent, 


Graduate YES 


YES 


NO 
Spouse. Graduate 
Class Year, Depart., Major: Respondent. 
Spouse 
Date of Birth: Respondent. Spouse 
Social Security Number: Respondent 
Spouse 
Graduate School Name, Year, Degree: 
Respondent. 


Spouse 


Employer: Respondent 

Title 

Address 

City 

Telephone (___) 
Employer: Spouse. 

Title 


State 


Address 

City, 

Telephone (___). 
Affiliation(s) 


State 


Please add any additional information you would like to share about 
family, work, recent or planned exhibits, etc. 


Please contact me about my participating in the following: 
__Class Reunions __Exhibitions __Newsletter 


__Career Resource Projects __Fundraising __General Assoc 


___Other 


Please help us to find alumni/ae whom we may have lost track of. 


Use additional sheets if necessary. Thanks. 


Name - Class 
Address Apt 
City State Zip 
Telephone-Home (___). Business (___) 


We welcome any comments you might have to help us make the 


Alumni Association serve you. 


Mail to : Massachusetts College of Art, 
Office of Alumni and Development, 


621 Huntington Avenue, Boston, MA 02115 
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ege News 


MCA TIMELINE 
Re-Installed as Permanent Exhibition 


The MCA Time Line, which was first assembled in 
the Godine Library in May of 1989, has been im- 
proved and re-installed as a permanent exhibition on 
the 13th floor just outside the Slide Library. The time 
line is an on-going project of the College’s Office of 
Archives and Records Management. Its aim is to 
organize information about the history of the College 
and to make that information readily accessible both 
chronologically and visually. 

The upper section, a fifty-foot-long, color-banded 
computer printout, presents categories of historical 
context: familiar events in world and United States 
history, U.S. presidents, movements in western art, 


- 
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and the development of Boston’s cultural and educa- 
tional institutions. 

The lower sections, another printout and forty-one il- 
lustrations from the College archives, focus entirely 
on MCA. Certain categories are covered consistently: 
the College’s name, location, executive officer, and 
educational program (briefly). Other categories are 
less consistent. For these, samples of information are 
presented as occasional snapshots to raise issues and 


_ provoke interest. These additional areas include 


student and faculty work, campus life, methods of 
artmaking and teaching, and the College’s relation- 
ships with government, industry, and the educational 
community. 

Two longterm goals of the project are (1) to respond 
to the interests of students, alumni/ae, faculty, staff, 
and researchers by adding information and/or catego- 
ries, and (2) to present information within all catego- 
ries as consistently as possible. 


JAMES FITZGERALD, 
AN UNDERREPRESENTED PAINTER 


BY Roy H. Brown, UNDERGRADUATE STUDIES 


On a Friday afternoon in late January, Jeff Keough, 
Exhibitions Director at MCA, and I went to see an 
impressive collection of James Fitzgerald’s paintings. 

According to the beautiful catalog that accompanied 
a retrospective, posthumous exhibition of Fitzgerald’s 
work at the William A. Farnsworth Art Museum in 
Rockland, Maine in 1984: 

“On November 13, 1919, eight months after being 
discharged, [from the Marines] Fitzgerald en- 
rolled in a four-year art curriculum at the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Art School (later the Massachu- 
setts College of Art), thus beginning an important 
period of formal training. Records show that he 
studied composition with Edward Hamilton, 
anatomy and life drawing with Cyrus Dallin, oil 
painting with Emest Major, and perspective the- 
ory with Theron Cain; it is also known that 
Fitzgerald and others met and painted casually 
with Aldro Hibbard.” 

James Fitzgerald worked mostly in watercolor, but 
his oils are equally impressive. Born in South Boston, 
he lived in Boston until 1920 and then went to Califor- 
nia where he became a member of the Canary Row 
group among who was the author John Steinbeck, who 
became one of Fitzgerald’s close friends. In 1943, he 
moved to Monhegan Island, later living there in a 
cottage built by Rockwell Kent, and spent the balance 
of his life on the island except for visits elsewhere in 
the United States and Europe, especially Ireland. He 
died in 1971 and is buried in St. Jerome’s Cemetery in 
Dublin. 


The catalog by Professor Hennig is a rich introduc- 
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Your suggestions and ideas will greatly help toward 
achieving these goals. Come up to the library and 
browse through the time line. Then, if there is a piece 
of information or whole category you would like to 
see added, please write a note in the book at the end, 
or drop into the Archives Office, further down the 
corridor, and tell Paul Dobbs about it. 

Most information in the upper section was drawn 
from several historical survey books and directories, 
but in many cases local information was updated by 
interviews with staff at the Boston institutions appear- 
ing in the time line. Information in the lower sections 
is drawn from the holdings of the College archives 
with the exception of quotations from the published 
Annual Reports of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion and the chronology of MCA’s early locations 
which was provided handily by a 1980 research paper 


by MCA alumnus Edwin Stuart Baxter. 

The time line printouts were created with an Apple 
Ile computer and Appleworks spreadsheet software 
enhanced by Beagle Bros’ Timeout Sidespread Soft- 
ware and Panasonic KX-P154 printer. All images 
were reproduced by Charrette of the MCA Depart- 
ment of A/VServices, with the exception of the Board 
of Education Annual Report materials, first-genera- 
tion copies of which were kindly provided by the 
Massachusetts Archives. 

The exhibit was made possible thanks to help from 
many members of the MCA community. Archives 
and Records Management Director, Paul Dobbs, was 
in charge of the project. Reference Librarian, 
Christina Lanzl, did tremendous work in helping to 
research and install the exhibit. A/V Coordinator, 
Bob Hilpert, provided advice regarding photo-repro- 
duction and did much of it himself. Lauren Scheuer 
of the library’s circulation staff provided advice on 
visual issues and helped with installation. Additional 
help came from: Tony Ciampa, Jacques Dupre, 
Genevieve Gaiser, Mathew Harris, Hubert Hohn, 
Gregory Jones, BERNARD LaCasse (’64), Mark 
Leahy, Sara Moehle, Ralph Rabetta, Jean Smith, 
Robert Tebeau, and Eddie Willett, and an advisory 
committee of Stephen Farrell, Ben Hopkins, Jeffrey 
Keough, Diana Korzenik, and George Morgan. 

The exhibit owes financial support to the Massachu- 
setts College of Art Foundation, the Morton R. God- 
ine Library at Massachusetts College of Art, and 
Schaefer/LaCasse Design. 


tion to Fitzgerald’s thought and work, but even with 
the good color reproductions of the catalog, only first- 
hand observations of the paintings truly do justice to 
them. Fitzgerald belonged to a mystic current in 
United States literature and art, including Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Whitman; in art, Blakelock, Ryder, and 
in our time, Birchfield, Hartley, Marin and O’ Keefe. 
With the aid of Fitzgerald’s good friends and sup- 
porters Anne and Ed Hubert, we hope, in the near 
future, to mount an exhibition at the College of this 
underrepresented but significant American painter. 


AIM TO WIN 
MCA Junior chosen to design organization logo 


CyntHia Waker (91), a Communications Design major, 
has designed a new logo for AIM, Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts. The selection of her design 
followed an October presentation by Alan R. Earls and 
Ann France Rockwell of AIM to Al Gowan’s junior 
graphic design class. The presentation detailed the past 
six AIM logos and the shifting focus of the manufac- 
turing and business organization, now celebrating its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. Of the fourteen student 
designs submitted, Cynthia’s was chosen. Honorable 
mention went to AntHony De t Isora (791). For her 
design, Cynthia will receive a $1000 scholarship to 
attend the 1990 International Design Competition in 
Aspen, Colorado. She will also work with AIM in 
refining and preparing her design for application to 
Stationery, legislative bulletins and publications. 

MCA students have served AIM’s graphic design 
needs in the past; in 1970, Design Research Unit 
(DRU) created a logo for the organization. 


FACULTY NEWS AND NOTES 


Irene Portis-Winner, Associate Professor of Anthro- 
pology in Critical Studies, recently received two 
awards. Last year, she was Fulbright Senior Lecturer 
and Visiting Professor of Anthropology and Semiotics 
at Ruhr-Universitaet Bochum,West Germany. In the 
spring of this year she will be a delegate on the 
United States Information Agency grant for ex- 
changes between Boston University and Bmo 
University,Czechoslovakia. The trip will include 
lectures in Prague, Warsaw and Moscow. 

Dawn Kramer, assistant professor in the Studio for 
Interrelated Media and co-artistic director of Boston’s 
Dance Collective, presents her first solo performance 
April 27-29 at the Newton Arts Center. Vous Etes Ici! 
draws upon her recent residency in France. She was 
also awarded a 1990 Choreography Fellowship from 
the National Endowment for the Arts. 

George Greenamyer dedicated two major commis- 
sions in 1989; one for the Golda Meir Library in 
Milwaukee,Wisconsin and the other a large work for 
the Montgomery County Parks Department . Since 
then he has been working on commissions for the new 
Government Center in Germantown, Maryland, the 
University of Fairbanks in Alaska, and has just re- 
ceived a commission for the Applied Science Building 
at the University of Iowa, in Ames, Iowa. Greenamyer 
also took part in a forum on public art at the Boston 
Architectural Center. 

Irena Roman, illustration instructor, won a Silver 
Medal at a National Illustrations Competition, spon- 
sored by the Society of Illustrators in Los Angeles. 
She won the medal, out of 600 entries, for a black and 
white illustration of Roger Clemens. 

Irena’s work was also recently use for the children’s 
book The Voice From the Mendelsohns’ Maple by 
Mary C. Ryan (Little Brown Press). The book contains 
some black and white illustrations as well as a full 
color work. 

Alan Klein , Associate Professor of Glass, has been 
invited to participate in a show of American glass 
artists that will travel to the Soviet Union . The show, 
sponsored by the Corning Museum, will travel to three 
museums and is the first one to feature American glass 
artists in the Soviet Union. 

William Hannon (’56), Professor in Design, was re- 
cently appointed senior research fellow by The Design 
Management Institute (DMI), and travelled to England 
to focus his research efforts on national design initia- 
tives for economic development in Great Britain. The 
fellowship is part of DMI’s TRIAD Design Project 
which has been partially funded by the Design Arts 
Program of the National Endowment for the Arts. 

The purpose of this appointment, and its support 
through a traveling fellowship, is to investigate design 
policy at the national level, to acquire an understand- 
ing of its history, its structure and its implementation 
in real life. As a senior research fellow of the Institute, 
Bill will also develop a core library, a bibliography 
and an agenda for further research in this field of 
public policy on design. 

The TRIAD Design Project is an international, multi- 
year research program on design management in the 
three leading industrial economies— Europe, the 
United States and the Far East.The Design Manage- 
ment Institute is the leading nonprofit organization 
devoted to the advancement of design management. 
In announcing this appointment, Earl Powell, DMI’s 
Director said, “We are very pleased to have the high 
level of expertise Professor Hannon brings to the 
initiation of DMI’s Research in national design policy 
and economic development.” 

Margot Isabelle, Public Services Librarian, has 
moved into a new position as Reference Librarian, at 
the Morton R.Godine Library, following the accep- 
tance of a teaching assistantship at Boston University 
by Christine Lanzl, former reference Librarian. Mar- 
got also continues landscape painting with Jeremy 
Foss and his class on location at the Wellesley College 
Greenhouses on the main campus in Wellesley —“a 
truly Zen experience.” 


Art Education 


BY CHRISTY PARK , CHAIR, ART EDUCATION 


The Saturday Studios art classes for children and 
adolescents are taught fall and spring semesters by Art 
Education majors. This spring there are almost two 
hundred young people enrolled in the various classes 
and the department has awarded forty-five scholar- 
ships. There will be an open house and exhibit on May 
12 at 12:00. The Art Education faculty and student 
interns extend an invitation to alumni/ae to come and 
see the excellent work. 

Trintje Jansen has started a vacation art program for 
children ages 6-12. It is held during February and 
April vacations and for three weeks in July. 

Each week classes are designed around a theme which 
helps children generate ideas. The theme might be 
“Growing Things” or “Animals and People in their 
Habitats” or “Toys and Games.” Children sign up by 
the week, and each week has a different set of classes. 
In these classes we encourage children’s natural 
ability to create. Through looking and talking we 
explore the relationship of art to the world around us. 
Classes provide children with a relaxed atmosphere 
that encourages individual expression appropriate for 
the child’s age and experience. 

Classes include art in motion, puppets, outdoor art, 


folk toys, floating sculpture,wind sculpture, and lots of 


painting. Projects in painting, collage, clay, fiber, 
cartooning, and mixed media help children gain 
technical abilities. A mid-morning snack will be 
provided. Children should bring lunch. For further 
information contact Deborah Simmerman in the Art 
Education office. 

The Art Education Alumni Exhibit will take place in 
the spring of 1991. We hope to have a large body of 
work representing the artist teachers who have been 
through the MCA Education Department. If you are 
interested in helping to organize this exhibit and are 
contacting your colleagues, please call Trintje Jansen 
at 232-1555 x 411. 

The Art Education Department is very pleased that 
the Higgins family has given a scholarship fund in 
memory of Robert Higgins, a gifted art teacher. 
Encouragement of outstanding art education majors is 
particularly important now when budget cuts threaten 
the future quality of our schools. The Higgins scholar- 
ships will make a real difference, and the department 
is grateful to the Higgins Family for its generous 
support. 

Seymour Simmons, Assistant Professor in Art Edu- 
cation, gave a paper on “The Philosophical Dimen- 
sions of Drawing Instruction” at a conference on 
“Drawing: Art and Development,” sponsored by the 
British National Society of Education in Art and 
Design, held at the British Museum. He will also be 
giving a workshop on painting in landscape drawing 
and painting in the French Jura, a mountainous region 
on the border of France and Switzerland, approxi- 
mately 60 miles west of Geneva. The course lasts two 
weeks, from July 2 through July 13 and costs $1000 
($700 for full time students). Interested alumni/ae and 


current students are invited to inquire at (617) 497-1365. 
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Opening Night of Arteries ’90: Art & Design in the newly renovated Main Gallery in the MCA Administration Building. 


Visiting Artists Program 
BY MICHELE FurST, COORDINATOR, 
VisITING ARTIST PROGRAM 


Jaron Lanier, computer scientist, inventor, business- 
man and composer spoke to a capacity audience at 
Longwood Auditorium on February 28th. Lanier was 
invited to MCA at the suggestion of Erica Beckman, 
Film Department faculty member, who is familiar with 
Lanier’s work on “Virtual Reality”, a computer-based 
interactive environment which he has helped to de- 
velop. Lanier showed a videotape about the environ- 
ment and his inventions, DataGlove and the 
EyePhone, which are necessary to experience the 
magical virtual environment, cyberspace, or a “reality 
built for two.” Although still in it’s infancy , Virtual 
Reality holds seemingly limitless applications for 
communication, education, and scientific use. 
Developer of both hardware and software for Virtual 
Reality, Lanier also thrives on the experience of 
participating in this exciting new interactive process 


Be eb 
Erica Beckman (left) experiences the DataGlove with inven- 
tor Jaron Lanier’s guidance. (Photo by David Snyder) 


and is an enthusiastic spokesman for simulated shared 
space and the endless possibilities it offers to the 
imagination. Lanier also spoke about specific applica- 
tions of this computer-based world to architectural and 
industrial design and its use in medical research. 

In 1984 Lanier founded VPL Research Inc., a highly 
regarded Silicon Valley research and development 
company and still serves as Chief Executive Officer. 
Mr. Lanier’s visit to Boston was a collaboration of the 
Massachusetts College Of Art and the Institute of 
Contemporary Art. 


SUMMER STUDY ABROAD -1991 
Greek Islands, Italy, England 


Treat yourself! It is not too early to plan for an extraor- 
dinary summer of creativity, professionalism, explora- 
tion and fun. Develop your skills as an artist while 
living in a culturally rich and visually inspiring envi- 
ronment. 

Greek Islands 

For the past two summers, a small fishing village on 
the spectacular island of Crete has been home for our 
adventuring students. The legendary Mediterranean 
light and color, as well as the unique Cretan landforms 
and architecture, easily inspire the watercolor paint- 
ings of our students. The Minoan civilization with its 
remarkable ceremonial, cultural, and artistic gifts has 
challenged our intellectual curiosities. 

Italy: Projetto Perugia 

A 14th century villa outside Perugia (Umbria, Italy) is 
the site for our intensive photography seminar. Profes- 
sional and aspiring photographers join together for 
critiques of individual projects and camera work, and 
for instruction in such disciplines as portraiture, 
landscape, book making, and documentary. The villa 
has excellent facilities and is quite accessible to 
nearby cultural and historic sites of interest. 

London, England 

“Through the eyes of Designers and Illustrators”, 
students have been able to first observe, research, and 
investigate contemporary British communication 
design and then apply these learnings to their own 
individual projects. This studio class is complimented 
by an art history seminar reviewing the development 
of representation, abstraction,and design in current 
British art. The Chelsea College of Art and Design in 
the Kings Road/ Hyde Park area of London hosts the 
program. 

Tuscany, Italy 

The small hilltop chianti Tuscan town of San Pancra- 
zio becomes a summer home. The surrounding fields, 
local villages, vineyards, castles, and markets become 
the excursion sites for the landscape drawing/painting 
studio class and the source for individual exploration 
of realistic and abstraction themes. In addition, 
through an Italian language and culture seminar, 
students receive practical language skills and a forum 
to learn of the rich culture, history and art of Italy. 


The programs usually consist of six credits and space 
is limited. For application and information on summer 
study abroad programs, please contact Jonathan 
Silverman, Director of Academic Advising & Off- 
Campus Programs by calling x447 or x482. 


PGE, 


Summer Continuing Education classes (evening and 
day sessions) begin June 11, 1990. There is a special 


high school program for students entering their Junior 
or Senior years as well as a program for children ages 
6-12. Contact the Continuing Education Office for 
more information at (617) 731-0275. 
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Arlene (Weaver) Moeller 
passed away in April 1989. 


F. Eleanor Elliott died March 
4, 1990 in her Northwood, NH 
home. 


"31 

Bessie M. Starilie (Educ.) 
“taught cake decorating and 
party refreshments in 
Weymouth evening school for 
18 years.” Bessie’s first book 
of poetry, When We Care was 
published in 1983. 


3) 

Tina (McLean) Prentiss, 
(Art. Ed.) of Wilmington, MA 
sends information on a few of 
her classmates. Catherine 
(Anderson) Barr has “written 
and illustrated twenty-one 
children’s books.” Catherine 
(Sherman) Regan (who is 
actually class of ’34) 
“produced a scholarly volume 
on Asia.” Gordon 
Woodington was “technical 
illustrator for MIT’s Radiation 
Lab, Senior Engineering 
Illustrator at Lincoln Lab and 
also illustrated a souvenir 
book.” Bill Ilsley “has had a 
painting added to the Reader's 
Digest Museum” and 
“specializ[es] in paintings of 
antique Hudson River boats 
and significant historic 
buildings, rescuing from 
oblivion many churches and 
stone houses of Dutch 
Ancestry, follow[ing] a career 
of commisssions in France, 
Tahiti, etc.” David Bond was 
a “designer, advertising art 
director and an Army Air 
Corps Photo Technician.” 
Eileen (Monaghan) 
Whitaker has “exhibited in 
museums throughout the 
world, published five books 
on art, and most impressively 
was elected by her peers as a 
Full Academician in the 
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Mary Cassatt 


Watercolor division of the 
National Academy of Design, 
an honor limited to twenty- 
five living members and only 
the second woman to have 
attained this honor since the 
award’s conception in 1825! 
The latest of our dear 
departed was Marian (Lusk) 
Lander.” Tina herself ”was 
included in nine books ‘and 
fifty-eight other publications 
and recently published in 
IDEAS, Inc.” Also, her 
“unique Symbolic portraits of 
famous people are preserved 
in the Smithsonian Archives 
of American Art.” 
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Dorothy E. (Worthley) 
Barron of Braintree informs 
us that she has returned from 
her job as supervisor of art 
for the town of Weymouth, 
MA. 


740 

Virginia L. (Rufle) Drew 
(Des.) reports that she had her 
own shop and mail order 
business doing decorative 
wooden wares and 
silkscreened items. She also 
worked as the assistant to the 
director at the Pilgrim Hall 
Museum in Plymouth, MA. 
Virginia is currently affiliated 
with the Falmouth Artist 
Guild and the Black and 
White Club. 
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Florence E. Whitmore- 
Young (Paint.) “Spent 39 1/2 
exciting years with the 
research laboratory of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, 
‘retired’ in 1981, and now 
travel and garden and hope to 
get back to more pastels and 
painting.” 
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Virginia R. (Cummings) 
Eldridge (Fine Art) lives in 
West Chatham. MA. 


Members of the class of ‘42. Front row, left to right: Abbott 
Gomberg, Helen Merriam Egan, Bernice Madow Ribeck, Irma Saklad, Natalie Phaneuf. 
Back row: Herbie Hoffman, Andre Paquette, Mary Martin, Mr. Allen, Marcia Burofsky, 
Jack Strasnick, Gwen McLean, Ted Krasnoborski. 
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Brian Doherty recently had a 
successful one man show of 
his floral and botanical 
paintings in the Old Bam 
Gallery at Heritage 
Plantations, Sandwich, MA. 


Philip S. Dolan is the artist/ 
preparator for the Heritage 
Plantation where he is in 
charge of changing 
exhibitions at the gallery. 
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Leo Harrington (Gr. Des.) 
runs Harrington Associates, 
and ad agency in Braintree. 
He’s currently working on 
two children’s books in 
addition to doing a lot of 
theatrical caricatures and set 
design. The Lonberg-Feeney 
Galleries in Scituate exhibit 
his sports, aviation, and 
automotive paintings. 
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Mrs. Anita P. (Piscopo) 
Chisholm is self employed as 
a freelance writer in Merced, 
CA. She has a “great interest 
in photography and has been 
in a number of art and photo 
shows.” Anita also has two 
daughters, two sons and four 
grandchildren. 
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Bill Maloney (Paint.) was 
recently featured in a show at 
the Copley Society of 
Newbury Street, Boston. The 
Saugus resident has been 
painting for more than forty 
years now and is as much in 
love with painting as he was 
then. Bill’s oils and 
watercolors are exhibited in 
galleries in Nantucket, Cape 
Cod, and Ipswich. He has 
also received numerous 
awards for his work including 
the Copley Masters Award. 
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Karyl (Mader) Bannister 
(Des.) lives in W. Southport, 
ME. where she designs, 
writes and publishes the 


monthly kitchen newsletter 
“Cook & Tell.” In 
distribution since 1982, it has 
subscribers all over the world 
and was “written up in 
Yankee magazine (May ’88)”. 
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Mary Alice Hoffman 
Treworgy (Adv/Product 
Des.) is self employed as the 
president of Treworgy 
Furniture Co. Brunswick, ME 
as well as being a 
professional painter. 
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Judith Harvey (Fashion) is 
manager /registrar at the Pace 
Gallery in New York City. 
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Kathy Mello McElligott 
received a masters degree in 
art education from the 
College of Saint Rose, 
Albany, NY in 1989. Her 
most recent works are quilted 
fabric paintings. 


Robert Manosky (ID), of 
Brookline, MA is a video 
producer and named in the 
1989 edition of Who’s Who in 
Entertainment for his 
achievements in the industry. 
His work in the video and 
broadcast industries spans 
more than 20 years and 
includes award-winning 
productions for The Junior 
League of Boston and New 
England Life. He was an 
associate producer of the 
nationally syndicated Mike 
Douglas Showand also 
served as chief cameraman on 
the first video featuring John 
Belushi and Chevy Chase. 
Currently, Manosky is an 
independent producer of 
videos for business and 
personal use. Most recently 
he has worked locally with 
The Rolling Stones’ Steel 
Wheels concerts, assisted in 
the production of the current 
music video “Between A 
Rock and A Hard Place” and 
served as Executive Producer 
for live video coverage of Bill 


Cosby’s performance at The 
Wang Center For The 
Performing Arts. 
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Harvey Levenson (Ed.) 

is an art specialist with 
Newbury College and the 
Boston Public Schools. He is 
currently working on the 
publication of children’s 
books. 
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Diane Hubbard Bailey of 
Woodside, CA has finished 
illustrating The Intimate 
Family. The book, written by 
Marlee Alex, is due for 
publication this spring. 
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Ann Marie Rousseau 
(Paint.) had a solo show at the 
Katzen Brown Gallery in 
New York City in Nov. ’89. 
She informs us that she’s had 
fellowships to YADDO and 
Virginia Center for the Arts 
and was AFFYMAX Fellow 
in photography at the Djerassi 
Foundations--all in 88. 
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Marie Louise Lessiard 
(Photo.) exhibited pastels and 
stained glass at both the 
Audubon and New England 
Folk Festival. Her subjects 
range from portraits to 
landscapes and floral designs. 
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Abraham Ravett (Photo/ 
Film) A professor of film and 
photography at Hampshire 
College, is an independent 
filmmaker who directs, 
writes, and occasionally acts 
in his own films. His latest 
film Everything’s For You 
was screened at the Boston 
Film/Video Foundation in 
February. 
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This winter, Mark Olin 
(Paint.) participated in 
Wtere’s the Beach? an 
invitational group show at 
Clayton Galleries in Tampa, 
FL. 


Alumnae from the class of ’31 (left to right): Ida Povey, Florence Smith Silverman, 
Bessie Sargent Starkie, and Laurelle West Cole. 
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Over the past two years, 
Diane Ayott (Art Ed.) has 
been living and painting in 
West Germany. During 1989 
she was included in a group 
exhibit at Die Bruderkirche in 
Kassel and has a one-person 
show at the Studiengalerie in 
Das Stadische Museum in 
Herford. Ms. Ayott’s next 


exhibit will open on May 31 at 


Gallery M in Kassel. She 
plans to return to the States by 
the end of 1990. 


Cheryl Hardy-Faraci (Des/ 
Ill.) is self employed as a 
freelance illustrator. 
appeared in the 
Communication Arts 
Illustration Annual #29 and 
she won a silver award in 
illustration at the 1988 
Creative Club of Boston 
Show. 
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Clare Oswald Weber (Art. 
His.) has been the Educational 
Programs Coordinator at the 
Albany Institute of History 
and Art, Albany, NY for the 
part five years. She is looking 
forward to moving back to 
Boston with her husband this 
summer. 


Susan E. DeCrosa (Art Ed.) 
is lead artist/illustrator at 
Raytheon in Andover, MA. 
Susan was included in the 
1990/91 Who’s Who in 
Advertising. 
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Charlotte Kinstlinger- 
Bruhn (Photo.) writes that 
she is pursuing an illustrious 
career as a journalist with the 
Woodstock Times, “a left-of- 
center paper run by ex- 
hippies/Harvard B School 
grads”. On the side she 
freelances for regional 
magazines as well as the 
journal produced by the 
Center of Photography at 
Woodstock, NY. 


Her work 
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Steven Wychorski (Arch. 
Des.) participated in two 
group shows in October 1989. 
The Danforth Gallery, 
Portland, ME, exhibited his 
photo montages in a show 
entitled Ripening and Decay, 
and the Worcester Artist 
Group Gallery exhibited 
seven painting and a wall 
installation dedicated to the 
casualities of the Tiananmen 
Square massacre. 1990 brings 
him back into collaboration 
with ceramist Henri Martin. 


Marc English (Des.) recently 
sponsored the first Peer 
Pressure Institute for Men 
Symposium. The 
participating event, held in 
Arlington MA, attracted 
speakers, ranters, ravers and 
MassArtists from the greater 
Boston area. 
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Debra Photopoulos (Fiber) 
has participated in several 
exhibitions including Into the 
Ink at the Nemasket Gallery, 
Wear Art at the Atwood 
Gallery in Worcester, and a 
recent show at the Cambridge 
Art Association. 


Miscellaneous 


Ellen Banks (’54), 
Gloretta Baynes (’76), 
Paul Goodnight (75), 
Bryan McFarlane (’83), 
Robert Murrel (’74), 
Calvin Burnett (’42), and 
several past and present 


| faculty members participated — 
_ in “A Tribute to Martin 
_ Luther King” at Boston City _ 
| Hall, Jan. 9-Feb. 28, 1990. 


the official MCA reunion kit! 


For the descriminating reader and neophyte” re- 
unioner, the OFFICIAL MCA REUNION KIT (1988) 
has all you need to know! Twenty-four pages (plus 
cover) of two-color informative text and spiffy graph- 
ics, attractively red-plastic spiral bound and obliquely 
cut! Easy to read chapters on Basics, Choosing A 
Date (notwho you bring to the bash), Location, Food, 
and more! Plus a handsome invitation you can copy 
and “blank” pages that really have ruled lines on them 
for lists and stuff! Don't let the silly style of this an- 
nouncement keep you from a helpful and comprehen- 
sive guide! It's FREE for the asking from the MCA 
Alumni Association and was produced by a few of its 
many talented members! Order yours now (if you 
needit)!! — *Or jaded, actually. 


(YES! | have read this little blurb and will remember it o. — . 
when the time comes to organize my reunion. 


missing alumni / ae 


Listed below are this Kristine M. Hall 1988 Aniece Novak 
issue’s “Missing Alumni/__ Beth Ellen Hansen C. Michael Amaud Shari Rogoff 
ae”--those for whom we Susan C. James-Holt Nicholas J. Black Kim A. Root 


have no current address. 
If you have information 


Glen A. Jenkins 
Yoshie Kanai 


Laura R. Bloomenstein 


Joann Brennan Jennifer Shinnick 


Michelle F. Dilisio 
James T. Do 
Maurelle Godoy 


Patricia J. Myerson 


Rachelle M. Royer 


on any of these people, Soonae Kim Judith B. Csikos Skye Sousa 
please contact the Alumni Hae Jeon Lee Mark S. Ferguson Henry Thuillier 
Office. As always, thanks Karen Marie Lesage Elizabeth K. Furtado Michael Vachon 
to those who've written in. Chun Lui Lisa Jeanne Graf Phyllis Warren 
Thomas Q. Mahler Evelyn Taylor Hitchcock 
1987 Juan Carlos Mayorga Glen A. Jenkins 1989 ; 
Simone Analetto Carol T. McCusker Suzanne Josephs Brenda M. Berrigan 
Lachelle Barton David Parziale Lisa S. Karp Colleen M. Courtney 
Ruth Bernard Alison Pilcher Eleanor Li Jonathan E. Freedman 
Conrad Capistran John K. Proulx Johannah Lillyman Marion Janoff 
Maura K. Condrick Andreas Horst Randhahn Carol Ljuden Denise M. Kirven 
Sondra Kay Cox Marilou Raposa David D. Longey Alessandra Mariano 
Margaret Crane Linda Roffman Judith M. Mooney Dyke E. Ouderkirk 
Susan D’ Aluisio Amy J. Solomon Allen C. Moore Katherine Redmond 
Kathleen Dempsey Maida R. Uhlig Michael L. Mullaney Jo-an Smith 


Samuel S.L. Tager 


More of '42: Rhoda Elliot, Joan Apelier, Gwen Mclean, Helen Merriam Egan, Mimi 
Carpenter, Kathleen (?), and Mary Martin (in front). Note the duck applique on Rhoda’s 
smock—the class “mascot.” 


Bessie Starkie Sargent and 
David Rose of ’31. 


him and his friend Brooke Shields. 


Bob Manosky (65) (right) asked us to run this photo of 


eleven 


a ae ele 


REUNIONS AND CLASS NOTES 
By Wm. ANDY MEIER (68/73) 


1940 
The following news applies to every single alumna/us. 
The Aowis left to your imagination. Don Spitzer 
shares a title with an unknown number of alumni/ae. 
He is the official “Permanent Class Representative” 

for the Class of 1940. This came about through the 
Alumni Association of the time designating the class 
presidents as Permanent Class Representatives. Don 
informs us that, “To seal the bond, the Senior class 
president was invited as a guest to the (then) annual 
Alumni Association banquet (in his/her graduation 
year) and introduced to the crowd from the floor. I 
know all this because I am one of those thus an- 
nointed, and—believe it or not—I haven’t forgotten 
about it after all these years. It’s not a bad idea!” 

Indeed, Don has not forgotten. The sad fact is that 
the tradition ended somewhere along the line. Before 
I continue here, I would love to hear from each and 
every such Permanent Class Representative out there 
in the MCA community. Purpose: reinstatement of the 
tradition. If no such representative was designated 
when you graduated, feel free to look in a mirror and 
designate your own fine self. 

According to Representative Spitzer, the class of ’40 
“Will have a reunion in the Boston area in the latter 
part of August—not Labor Day weekend, and it 
should include a gathering of some sort at MCA.” 

“Their ages range from seventy to seventy- 
six...Replies from thirty-three (!) members of the class 
indicated that some classmates are deceased yet others 
are still full of SOth anniversary pizazz; some are 
single, some are widows or widowers, some are 
divorced, two have six children each; some live close 
to Boston, two are in Hawaii...one plans to attend the 
reunion... most are retired, but several work in art- 
related job, others worked productively in other fields. 
Many still consider classmates as best friends. Nick 
Battit sums up our feelings about MCA when he 
writes “I must be sure to tell you how very much each 
[classmate] meant to me. If I could have one wish for 
our young people today it would be simple: to be 
blessed with friends equal to our classmates in loyalty, 
talent, and fun-loving happiness.” Jean Youngs 
Boone reminisces “Nothing makes the passage of time 
more poignant than to realize that it will soon be fifty 
years since we modeled hands and ears with Cyrus 
Dallin, were scolded by Emest Major, loved Tommy 
Thompson, were amused by Hoadley and were in awe 
of Otis Philbrick and Leo O’Donnel, in his Inverness 
cape as he strode into life class...reactions to several 
concepts for reunions all sound good for local folks, 
and for younger folks than my classmates.” 

On another note, Kathleen Hart Williams, is recover- 
ing from a second round of open heart surgery and is 
on sick leave from her full-time job with Lord & 
Taylor in Burlington. On behalf of the entire MCA 
community—if I may be so bold—the Alumni Asso- 
ciation and its Board of Directors, I wish Kathleen a 
full recovery and one fantastic time at the SOth reunion 
of that great class, the class of 1940. 

Late news: The class reunion will be held Friday 
August 24 at the Colonial Hilton in Wakefield. Close 
to forty-four attendees are expected--including the two 
from Hawaii. 


1950 

Reps from this class stopped by the Alumni Office in 
mid-February to deliver and take away information. 
Mary (Zavatone) King of Dover, MA is the person to 
contact to get info about the reunion. This class is very 
well organized. 

The class was comprised of two-thirds men to one- 
third women. The men were attending MCA on the 
then new GI Bill and were older than the average 
freshman, though about seven of the men were eight- 
een years old when they began. Mary told me of the 
wonderful interaction of this diverse class. They 
“took care of each other.” Some of the men had been 
in POW camps and a few were in their forties. The 
graduating class numbered 126 indicating less drop- 
ping out over their four years. They always knew they 
“were a good group, the best of the nifty fifties.” This 
self-knowledge was instrumental in their fifth, tenth, 
fifteenth, twentieth, thirtieth, thirty-fifth and now their 
fortieth reunion. Their delegation to the Alumni Office 
was very impressed with today’s MCA. “Ecstatic” was 
another reaction. After visiting MCA, they ate lunch 
across the way at the Gardner Museum. Another place 
the class knows well is “Jake” Wirth’s. This restau- 
rant, the oldest German restaurant in Boston (est. 1868) 
is an old favorite of theirs. Coincidentally, it’s a 


12. 


favorite of mine; partly due to its location near my 
high school alma mater. 
Lillian Lefkowith Slate was with Mary when I called 


and I was fortunate to get two ’50 alumns for one call. 


Lillian, Mary and the three others in their reunion 
committee are still deciding where to have the reun- 
ion. But a harbor cruise, a T-shirt... well, anything 
may happen. I get the feeling that this bunch knows 
how to party down and I hope to be there when they 
do. The quality of the class list of 1950 is very accu- 
rate. Such is the result of staying in touch. An 
updated list, a reunion, alums all over the place... it’s 
well worth it. 


1951 

They may have a joint reunion if that seems promis- 
ing. By starting early this group will have the advan- 
tage of being able to learn from all the reunions of 
other classes in 1990. More on this class year later. 


1952 

This class has Liela (Reamer) Bernstein looking into 
reunion possibilities. Since they are looking to 1991, 
they do have time to prepare. Liela informs me that 
initial inquiries show an interest. 


1954 

Sally (Levine) Leaffer is making initial steps and 
getting early responses. This class year is well posi- 
tioned to try an informal or formal approach to a 
reunion. It would be between a 35th and 40th if done 
in a year or so. This will also make it as much an 
organizing effort as a reunion effort. Sally has been 
sending updated information to the Alumni/Develop- 
ment Office. 


1960 

Janet (Lambert) Moore and Sybil (Falk) Sermos and 
others are under way with their reunion efforts. Loca- 
tion has not been chosen as of this writing. Janet says 
of herself and me that we are “talkers” and that is a 
good thing in reunion context. Telephones are a 
wonderful invention, so many are in MCA’s area! 
Sybil and Janet have divided up tasks and their class 
list is improving. 1960 is right in the middle of a 
stretch of time (late 50’s to later 60’s) where there is 
less class organizing and activism. I think Sybil and 
Janet are proving that all classes are ready and willing 
to organize, “find” themselves and have reunions. As 
they know, it takes work. (On a personal note, Janet’s 
son has had a debilitating accident and we all wish 
him a speedy recovery.) 


1964 

Carol (Fredenser) Goldmark offered to help in reunion 
efforts last year and her name was run in the Fall ’89 
issue of Perspectives. Classmates were to contact her 
in California and update the class list that she was 
sent. Reunion organizers would have to be in the 
Massachusetts area for practicality sake. According to 
Carol: “No, we are not planning a reunion. NO ONE 
else from ’64 had called the Alumni Office before I 
did in August ’89. Being so far away, I didn’t think J 
could plan my class reunion alone, and before I heard 
from anyone the reunion year (’90, the twenty-fifth) 
had flown. I did have contact from three classmates 
since my name was in alumni/ae newsletter, but that’s 
it. Sorry—I really wanted to come to Boston for the 
reunion but it looks like I was the only one interested. 
Maybe we’ll do one in the near future.” 

The class of 64 will hear from me directly. Carol is 
the Keeper of the List of 64. Send her ALL informa- 
tion that you may possibly possess on anyone from 
’64. This situation is best rectified by leaming from... 


1969 

The “20/21st” reunion of the mighty class of 1969 is 
off and running. After a delay in ’89 which we won’t 
make any fuss about, the organizers—Rob MacIntosh, 
Leo Buk Lhu (Lee) and Ken Thatcher —have come up 
with a very ambitious approach. (All current and 
future organizers might take a few notes here.) 69 
will hold it’s reunion on Wednesday, May 23rd. After 
a 4:30 tour of the new buildings at MCA, there will be 
a class reception at 6:00 in the Alumni Room. Up to 
this point it costs $25 to participate. Each ’69er who 
contributes gets a ’69 20/21st reunion T-shirt whether 
they show up or not. For $50 the evening continues 
with the Class Dinner and Entertainment in the Trus- 
tee Room. 

An excellent cover and presentation letter, list of as- 
yet-unlocated class members and a response card with 
postage-paid envelope were sent out. “Here’s how the 
boys from Boston are doing it.” wrote Ken Thatcher 
with the sample that I received. Leo Buk Lhu has 


generously provided seed money for this venture. 
Note that this is in late May—they’ve decided not to 
compete with possible weddings, proms, graduations 
and whatnot at that time. Targeting a mid-week date 
is wise and fair. For this it is certainly worth it! Hats 
off to 69! 


1972 

Evelyn (Murphy) Gandolfi, Steve Tringale and Debbie 
(Kurlansky) Loeser would like to organize a reunion 
for the classes of ’71,’72, and ’73. Anyone interested 
in helping organize the event should contact them via 
the Alumni Office. 


REUNION? WELL...UH...SOUNDS 
GREAT!...BUT... 


So you’ve been contacted by one of your classmates 
regarding a reunion. She or he is updating the class list 
of names and addresses. The reunion feeling is in the 
air. It’s been decades! 

Then the fear-mongering thoughts emerge: how you 
will look older, how they will look older, the awkward 
fact that other reunion milestones have been missed 
(the oft-forgotten fifth, the tenth, the irregular-sound- 
ing fifteenth) and that unmeasurable approach/avoid- 
ance feeling which reunions can engender. 

There is a natural but erroneous tendency to compare 
an MCA reunion with a reunion at some typical 
academic institution of higher learning. That idea is to 
be avoided like the Seven Plagues brought down upon 
Egypt! Also, people tend to compare it to one of their 
high school reunions. This is nearer the mark but 
shouldn’t be used for a literal comparison. 

Any clump of student that stay together and survive 
Harvard School of Medicine or some highly special- 
ized program in physics at MIT has something in 
common with MCA alumni/ae. Each have a common 
connective social base and speak their own language. 
All of the MCA community of some six-to-seven 
thousand have this same language. We are the slice of 
the population who are creative. We see things as 
others see them, we also see things in a way that 
others do not. We can see both at the same time and 
imagine/visualize/conceptualize the synthesis of their 
best elements. That is our common language and we 
share it with the creative community at large. 

Having attended MCA, we have that highly specific 
reservoir of memories and references that are our own. 
How many of us had the unforgettable Mr. Fisher pose 
for our life-drawing and painting classes? Thousands 
of us shared the same professors. When they tear 
down the Longwood Building, how many of us will 
want one of the bricks? 

Having developed our creative language in visual, 
social and verbal terms over four years with the same 
people, can we afford not to touch base with each 
other from time to time? I was taught in high school 
(!) that Ars longa, vita brevis. It’s true; art is long but 
life is short. 

The good news is that your classmates want to see 
you as much as you want to see them. They may 
actually want to see you more than you think. Time 
can distort memory but it can selectively enhance it 
too. Your family is your family, your friends are your 
friends, your neighbors and co-workers are neighbors 
and co-workers, but your people...are your people. 
There are no others to match them on this earth for 
your whole life if you live to be one hundred and 
twenty seven years old. Gnaw on that mental log! 

So get your list, update it, correspond, keep in touch. 
Have any kind of reunion you want. There is no 
Alumni Association required style. Be as all-out 
creative as you want. Have it at the new MCA or have 
it in the main tank at the Aquarium (Careful for the 
sharks—E£d.) Have it in your home. Have one hell of a 
time. Be low-key and very memorable. Your class 
knows best. 

And to all you info-tech-hip grads! All you who are 
both computer-literate and have all the goodies, it’s 
within your power to create your own class newsletter. 
The purpose is to stay in touch, keep the list updated 
and use it as a forum and bulletin board. It can also be 
done with a typewriter and going down to the xerox 
joint to get them copied. 68 has its own quarterly and 
I’m the editor. As many classes as possible should do 
this—or the equivalent—as a way of avoiding the 
dreaded “Curse of the List of Lost Alumni/ae.” 

Going to alumni/ae events is great fun and always 
memorable. You’ll never know who you'll see. Ahhh, 
but you look “terrible” do you? Pure unadulterated 
hoghockey! (sic) Come as you are. This is “MassArt!” 
Nobody minds! We’re the ones who liked you-the- 
individual the first time around! Remember? 


